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But, lastly, in reference to No. 2, we must add that the
practice is sometimes dishonest. It " trails after it a line of
golden associations." Yes, and the "burglar, who leaves an
army-tailor's after a midnight visit, trails after him perhaps
a long roll of gold bullion epaulettes which may look pretty
by lamp-light. But that, in the present condition of moral
philosophy amongst the police, is accounted robbery; and
to benefit too much by quotations is little less. At this
moment we have in our eye a biographical work, at one time
not without celebrity, which is one continued cento of
splendid passages from other people. The natural effect
from so much fine writing is that the reader rises with the
impression of having been engaged upon a most eloquent
work. Meantime the whole is a series of mosaics, a tessella-
tion made up from borrowed fragments ; and, first when the
reader's attention is expressly directed upon the fact, he
becomes aware that the nominal author has contributed
nothing more to the book than a few passages of transition
or brief clauses of connexion.

In the year 1796 the main incident occurring of any
importance for English Literature was the publication by
Southey of an epic poem. This poem, the Joan of Arc, was
the earliest work of much pretension amongst all that Southey
wrote ; and by many degrees it was the worst. In the four
great narrative poems of his later years there is a combination
of two striking qualities, viz. a peculiar command over the
visually splendid, connected with a deep-toned grandeur of
moral pathos. Especially we find this union in the TJialdba
and the Roderick ; but in the Joan of Arc we miss it. What
splendour there is for the fancy and the eye belongs chiefly to
the Vision, contributed by Coleridge; and this was subsequently
withdrawn. The fault lay in Sonthey's political relations at
that era; his sympathy with the French Revolution in its
earlier stages had been boundless ; in all respects it was a
noble sympathy, fading only as the gorgeous colouring faded
from the emblazonries of that awful event, drooping only
when the promises of that golden dawn sickened under
stationary eclipse. In 1796 Southey was yet under the
tyranny of his own earliest fascination ; in his eyes the
Revolution had suffered a momentary blight from refluxes of